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all is lost; and not only their herds and flocks, but their
women and children, become the booty of the con-
queror/* Owing to the precarious subsistence of the
chase an army of hunters could seldom exceed two or
three hundred men. An army of shepherds might
number two or three hundred thousand, and these
hordes have often overwhelmed civilised communities,
The terrors of a Scythian, Tartar, or Arab invasion are
verified by history* In the more advanced state of
a society, which cultivates the soil, besides possessing
flocks and herds, there is more leisure* Moreover a
nation of husbandmen, even if it be self-sufficing, is
settled in a territory, and the people therefore cannot
move to war together. But in tribes inured to hardship,
like the old Romans and Sabines, the men of military
age, say a fifth of the whole population, might take
the field if the campaign falls between seed time and
harvest. The direct cost of such a campaign was small.
Thus in the wars waged by our Norman kings by feudal
law the barons and knights with their dependants
served the crown at their own expense.

But with the growth of arts and manufactures and
corresponding advances in the weapons and machinery
of war it became necessary to provide more and more
for armaments and armies out of a common fund.
Defence, in fact, became a first charge on the revenues.
And as the wealth of the individuals and the revenue
of a society grew, so did the warlike rivalries and
jealousies and ambitions of the rulers require and
demand larger and larger sums for military and naval
preparations. The difference between the husbandman
and the artificer, and its bearing on the art of war, is
thus elaborated by Adam Smith: " Though a husband-